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Heather Sundahl 


One of my favorite short stories is 
“Everyday Use” by Alice Walker. 
It’s about two sisters and their 
different perspectives on the 
family’s heirloom quilts. Dee, the 
educated older sister, wants the 
quilts because of their historic 
value, because of her desire to 
show off her African heritage. 
Maggie, by contrast, loves the 
quilts because of their simple 
beauty, their connection to her 
grandmothers, and ultimately 
their utility. 


This story has stayed with me 
over the years for a couple 
reasons. One is that I often battle 
between the desire to preserve 
“special” things, keeping them for 
posterity, but I also think handi- 
crafts are meant to be enjoyed. 


Two of my three daughters were 
blessed in the blessing gown of 
my grandmother Georgina 
Critchlow, born in 1885. Though it 
has yellowed a bit with age and is 
threadbare in places, the dress is 
breathtakingly beautiful, with pin 
tucking and all handmade lace. 
I’m sure some relatives are horri- 
fied to have it worn so readily 
and would prefer it be encased in 
glass to preserve its beauty for 
future generations. In fact, if I 
owned it, I think that’s what I’d 
do. But I am deeply grateful to 
my Aunt Barbara, who will mail it 
off to any family member with a 
baby girl in need of a blessing 
dress. When I thanked her for her 
generosity in sharing it, my aunt 
replied, “Mother would be so 
pleased to see her great-grand- 
daughters in that dress.” 
Everyday use. 
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Quilting Bea 


The other reason I love Alice 


Walker’s story is that I love quilts. 


I do not quilt myself. I barely sew. 
I have made a few lopsided 
Halloween costumes and a baby 
blanket that pretty much sucks. 
But I am a lover of other people’s 
skill. When my sister Angela 
asked what I wanted as a baby 
gift for my daughter, born this 
past November, there was no hes- 
itation. “Lydia’s bedding,” I 
replied, referring to the quilt set 
she made for her daughter a few 
years back. My heart fills with joy 
each time I lay sweet Beatrice 
down for a nap in the crib. I feel I 
am literally swathing her in love 
and beauty when I tuck the quilt 
of lavender and greens around 
her tiny body. 


Clearly I love the many meta- 
phors to which quilts lend them- 
selves. Order out of chaos. 
Making new things out of old. 
Binding things together. Blanket- 
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ing people in love. 


Handicrafts are an enduring 
symbol of Mormon women and 
their heritage. Both pioneer and 
contemporary sisters have used 
quilts to express their creativity, 
beautify their homes, and keep 
their families warm. 


In this issue of Exponent II, we 
honor quilts and the women who 
make them. Some quilts, like the 
one Sue Werner made that graces 
our cover, honor our foremothers 
and teach our daughters the 
strength of womanhood. Others, 
as Karen Haglund writes, are 
made to facilitate healing and 
express love and concern. Diana 
McClun connects quilting with 
women’s earliest creativity. All 
the women’s words and works in 
these pages reveal the many 
manifestations of quilting and 
the varied purposes behind it. 
Enjoy. 


Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest 


Whether you're a “long time reader, first time writer” to Exponent II 
or a seasoned pro at putting your life in print, we invite you to enter 
this coming year’s personal essay contest. The essay contest provides 
you with a chance to tell Exponent readers about some aspect of your 
life or some thoughts you have had that you would like to express — 
and possibly to win some money. The first place entry will be award- 
ed $300 and will be published in the newspaper. Any honorable men- 
tion essays will also be printed in the paper, and all other submis- 
sions will be passed on to our Readers Committee for consideration. 
We have published many of these essays in past issues of Exponent II. 


The deadline for the contest is August 1, 2006. Mail your entries by e- 
mail to editor@exponentii.org or submit disks or hard copy entries to 
Essay Contest, Exponent II, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA 02476. Please 
include your name, address, and e-mail address on your entry. If you 
have any questions about the contest, please e-mail or write to us at 
the above addresses. 
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Ouitlts! Quilts! Outlts! 


Interview with Quilt Book 
Author Diana McClun 


Diana McClun ts a renowned quilt- 
making teacher who, along with her 
business partner Laura Nownes, has 
written a number of best-selling 
quilting books and recently launched 
a quilting pattern company. McClun 
owned a thriving quilt shop for years 
and currently produces a series of 
popular quilting retreats. A lifelong 
member of the Church, Diana teaches 
quilting in her ward. 


Kathryn Pritchett recently spoke with 
Diana in her quilting studio in 
Walnut Creek, California. 


KP: Who introduced you to quilting? 


DM: I come from a quilting fami- 
ly, so I say that I came into the 
world quilting. I did come into 
the world loving fabric, that’s for 
sure. About the time I learned to 
walk, my mother filled the low 
pullout drawers that had held 
flour and sugar in our Preston, 
Idaho, kitchen with fabric. So, 
when I was in the kitchen with 
her, I’d pull those drawers out 
and play with the fabric. I’ve 
loved fabric ever since. 


Both of my grandmothers quilted. 
My mother quilted. And, actually, 
my father made quilting tem- 
plates for all three of them. He’d 
make them out of tin or metal, 
sometimes out of cardboard. 


KP: How did quilting become your 
profession? 


DM: I graduated with a degree in 
clothing and textiles from the 
University of Idaho in the late 
‘40s. I’ve always loved the mak- 
ing of fabric. I like the chemical 


processes of it. I liked to feel it in 
my hands—I loved wool; han- 
dling it was a wonderful thing — 
but having an understanding of 
textiles made it even more inter- 
esting to me. 


I also did some upper division 
study towards my masters in 
textiles at San Francisco State 
College, where I was an assistant 
to a textiles professor. He had a 
heart attack that term, and so I 
ended up teaching some of his 
classes, which led to teaching sev- 
eral semesters of tailoring. 


In 1980 I opened a quilt shop in 
Alamo, California, called Empty 
Spools. I chose the name because 
if you run out of a spool of 
thread, it means you've been 
industrious — you've accom- 
plished something. I’ve always 
collected empty spools —they 
were toys for the kids, of course, 
and I still have some in a jar for 
kids who come here. Another 
inspiration for the name of the 
shop was a traditional quilt pat- 
tern called Empty Spools. 


It was a very successful shop, but 
it wore me out. Retail can be an 
energy drainer. But I loved the 
people who came to the shop. I 
changed the shop often because I 
am a person of many ideas; I’m 
amazed at how I have been 
inspired with new ideas in my 
life. I started my seminar business 
through the shop, which gave it 
credibility. 


Just this last year, we ran five 
seminars and taught 1200 people 
from all over the world. I have, 
of course, good helpers — one who 
works in a travel agency and one 
who works in finance — and it 


makes a good business for us. 
We’re women working together. 


Even though there are four or five 
men at each seminar, the majority 
who attend are women. The 
seminars provide a place where a 
quilter can spend five days study- 
ing with one instructor. I have 
great instructors from all over the 
world. I hire only the best. 


KP: You've written seven books on 
quilting, produced a quilting pattern 
line, and taught quilting seminars 
here in California and around the 
world. What ts satisfying about 
teaching quilting to women? Why do 
they want to learn to quilt? 


DM: I love seeing students get so 
excited about working with 
fabric, making a pattern, and 
creating something that they can 
put on a wall or a bed or give toa 
friend. It’s very satisfying to make 
a quilt. And, of course, it goes so 
much more quickly now that we 
can quilt by machine. 


I've thought a lot about why 
women want to quilt. Women, 
even before the written word, 
made cloth. I don’t know whether 
it is an innate thing or not, but 
cloth and women just seem to go 
together — whether women adorn 
their bodies with it or use it as 
something to comfort. Not all 
countries and not all civilizations 
use cloth as bedding. Some might 
even make a home out of fabric. 


It is women who have always 
worked with cloth. Men might 
have been the hunters or gather- 
ers who provided the raw materi- 
als —the animal fur or plants —but 
women have always been the 
ones to work with it. My grand- 
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Laura Nownes 


father fed and grazed his sheep, 
but it was my grandmother who 
spun the wool and yarn. The bat- 
ting in my wedding quilt is from 
my grandmother’s spun wool. 


KP: Has your Church experience 
influenced your work? 


DM: Immensely. Just immensely. 
Especially in the business. I was 
in the Stake Relief Society for 
seventeen years, and those 
callings were really educational 
about how to set up a business. 


KP: How so? 


DM: Well, for one thing, we [the 
Relief Societies] were financially 
independent then. We didn’t go to 
the priesthood for money. We 
budgeted and worked really hard 
to make something beautiful. The 
Church is full of volunteer help, 
and I learned early on that I had a 
gift for recognizing individual 
talents. 


Of course, that gift wasn’t just 
applied in my Church callings. 
Nearly every teacher to whom | 
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Diana McClun with her business partner 


] gave a start at Empty Spools 
or in my seminars became 
successful, including 

Alex Anderson. She was a 
young girl with a babe in 
arms when she came into my 
shop, and now she’s a 
national celebrity (HGTV’s 
Simply Quilts). I just knew 
she had something that she 
could give to other women. 
She was so excited about 
what everyone else did, and 
she knew how to ask the 
right questions to get results. 
She’s a “What-if-er” —” What 
if we do it this way? What if 
we do it that way?” She was 
so inquisitive. 


Many others like her have come 
to me. I tell each one of them, 
“What you have is unique. You 
either need to publish it or teach 
it or both.” I’m a very spiritual 
woman myself. I pray a lot. And 
I’m sure I’m guided to people 
through seeking that help. 


KP: Has the Church played any role 
in creating or promoting quilting? 


DM: Yes, it has. I think the 
Church loves women to have 
things that they can find useful in 
their homes. I have been teaching 
a quilting class for about the last 
seven years in our ward, and it’s 
been a calling for me. What’s so 
wonderful about this class is that 
many times in wards women 
polarize towards age groups, but 
quilting is one thing that binds 
old and young together. That’s 
why — until I’m told to give it 
up—I'll keep teaching quilting in 
our ward. I adore these young 
women learning to quilt. In Relief 
Society, they can bring their 
babies and nurse. They can bring 


books or small quilts for their 
babies or toddlers so they can 
keep working. They’re young 
mothers who enjoy working 

together on something useful. 


KP: I understand that you were com- 
missioned by the Church to create a 
commemorative quilt. 


DM: It wasn’t a commission 
because a commission means 
money! 


KP: (Laughing) Then, were you asked 
to make a quilt? 


DM: Yes, by the Church Histori- 
cal Society in the late 1970s. 


KP: What did they ask you to do? 


DM: They wanted a quilt that 
depicted the history of the 
Church. They sent images of 
events they wanted depicted, and 
an artist in the area named Jim 
Adams designed the quilt. I 
reduced the drawings to appliqué 
and then organized the work. At 
that time, you just couldn’t buy 
any fabric you wanted, so I dyed 
some fabric for it. Twelve women 
in our stake, all good appliquérs, 
helped with the project. 


It was just a wonderful project. 
Subjects included in the quilt 
were the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir, the burning of the Nauvoo 
temple, and the restoration of the 
Priesthood. The man receiving the 
Priesthood in our depiction was a 
black man since the quilt was 
made a year or two after the reve- 
lation about blacks and the priest- 
hood. We also included depictions 
of the welfare program and the 
crops the pioneers grew. Jim drew 
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the most fantastic crops. You can 
visit the quilt in the archives if 
you get permission and call them 
ahead of time. 


KP: Historically, was there a Mor- 
mon quilting style? Is there today? 


DM: No, not really. The quilting 
influence came from the East 
coast and traveled west with the 
pioneer women. I still have my 
grandmother’s quilts, which were 
made out of homespun. The 
women made smaller quilts for 
buggies that they’d wrap around 
their legs. Kind of scratchy, but 
they kept you warm. They were 
made in somber kinds of colors. 


Early on, people in Utah had 
access to mail order. The Sears 
Roebuck catalog was a great 
source of inspiration — especially 
after the turn of the century when 
people could buy cloth from the 
catalog. They could also buy quilt 
kits from women’s magazines. 


The manufacturers of a very slick 
polyester fabric called tricot 
designed quilting patterns for the 
size of the fabric so it didn’t have 
to be seamed before being quilted. 
The patterns could just be trans- 
ferred onto the fabric with an 
iron. The finished size was big 
enough for a nice double bed. 


Those quilts were so tactile, so 
comforting, so soft. And that tri- 
cot quilted like butter. You can see 
how something like this kind of 
quilt would spread like wildfire 
once it found itself in the Relief 
Societies. Those quilts were popu- 
lar within the Church after World 
War II but really spread through 
the ‘50s and ‘60s. I just went to a 
wedding where the bride received 


one of these quilts, so tricot is still 
being made. I would say this type 
of quilt could be called a Mormon 
quilt; everything else is borrowed 
from some place else. 


KP: That’s an interesting idea — the 
Relief Society organization allowed 
certain crafts — for example, the glass 
grapes of my youth — to spread 
quickly throughout the Church. 


DM: Yes. 


KP: Quilting and feminism have had 
an interesting relationship over time. 
Have you seen a shift in quilting 
from domestic hobby to art form? 


DM: I think the art form came 
because women started creating 
with cloth. They could see that 
they didn’t have to follow tradi- 
tion and that they could concep- 
tualize what they wanted to do in 
cloth. Also, sewing machines, sta- 
bilizers, and all kinds of things 
evolved, making it possible for 
women to quilt as an art form. 


Quilts have always been a big 
part of women’s getting together. 
Women need to converge and 
express ideas and work together 
towards a common goal. Making 
a quilt has always been a common 
goal. If it’s a political goal, very 
often a quilt is their message. 


That was certainly true with the 
Temperance Society. Women got 
tired of men just going to the par- 
lor and drinking and smoking. 
They got together and made and 
then sold so-called “T” quilts. The 
money they earned from selling 
the quilts went towards promot- 
ing the cause. In the first edition 
of our first book, Quilts! Quilts!! 
Quilts!!!, we included a temper- 


pe 


“Penguins” quilt from Diana 
McClun’s website 


ance quilt that features a pieced 
letter ae. 


KP: Contemporary quilts have been 
used to commemorate events — for 
example, the AIDS quilt or quilts 
that commemorated the tragedies of 
9/11. What makes quilting a good 
medium for memorial art? 


DM: The AIDS quilt was an emo- 
tional quilt because it was so 
large —several football stadiums 
long. I actually did a block for 
that quilt because my first pub- 
lisher died of AIDS—such a dear 
friend, a wonderful person. The 
quilt was a way to bring aware- 
ness to something. Quilts make a 
good memorial because they’re so 
comforting. They let us know that 
someone has spent a long time 
both in the thought process and in 
the “doing” process. A quilt is a 
very personal statement. 


KP: Quilts are often given as gifts to 
personal friends and family or 
produced as charitable service pro- 
jects. What makes a quilt a particu- 


larly meaningful gift? 


DM: I’ve given many, many quilts 
as gifts, which is why we named 
our pattern company “From Me 
To You.” When I give someone a 
quilt, I’m giving that person a 
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part of my talent—I’m sharing it 
with them. I don’t know if it’s 
more important to give something 
that you make or that you buy, 
but it’s probably more meaningful 
to give something you made. 


KP: How has quilting changed for 
you as you've gotten older? 


DM: My attitude towards quilting 
just gets better as I get older. It 
keeps you very active, keeps your 
mind racing, and keeps you orga- 
nized. Quilting is an organized 
skill. I think those skills are 
important as you age. 


I've had surgery on both hands 
for carpal tunnel— wore them 
both right out, hand quilting and 
using a rotary cutter. They were 
so worn out that the nerves had 
grown into the sheaths, so they 
both had to have surgery. 


KP: Are you more cautious now? 


DM: Well, I guess I could hurt 
them all over again. But you 
know, I don’t worry about it. I can 
use them — that’s all that’s impor- 
tant. It’s a blessing to wear some- 
thing out and then be able to 
repair it. Now my eyesight—I’ve 
lost a lot of that. I have a lot of 
people cutting things for me. But I 
still cut quite a bit. 


I think I’m more patient because 
of my age. If it takes me a little 
longer to thread the sewing 
machine, I just say to myself, 
“Patience.” You just learn to get 
around things. 


I get more passionate about quilt- 
ing over time. I cannot think of 
one day when I walk through the 
door into my studio that I’m not 


grateful to be here. I’m so grateful 
to be surrounded by wonderful 
things I can do. I like the quiet 
nature of it, and yet I like the 
activity of it as well. I like having 
this room full of people. 


I never get tired of fabric. I used 
to enjoy buying things for my 
home and decorating the house, 
but not anymore. I have pieces for 
longevity there. But fabric, no—I 
have to have new fabric all the 
time. I like to keep up with what's 
new. It’s important for my busi- 
ness, of course, and because I 
make quilts for fabric manufactur- 
ers. A fabric designer in the area 
—Jennifer Sampou—creates won- 
derful fabrics, and she will call 
Laura and me to design a quilt to 
showcase her 
new fabric lines. 


KP: How many 
quilts a year do 
you make? 


DM: Oh, I can’t 
even count. Just 
this past month, 
I did eight. But, 
of course, that’s 
Laura and me 


er. I send them 

out to be quilted, but the design- 
ing, writing the instructions for 
the patterns, and piecing I do 
myself. 


I used to hand quilt. I was a very 
fast hand-quilter, but I don’t hand 
quilt anything anymore. I do 
teach it, though, so I can still 
make stitches. The rhythm of 
hand quilting is incredible, very 
soothing. It’s wonderful to listen 
to music, books on tape, or carry 
on a conversation with friends 


“Two Hearts as One” quilt 
working togeth- from Diana McClun’s website 


while you're quilting. 


KP: Is there a spiritual component to 
quilting? 


DM: I think all things are spiritual 
that are good. I don’t differentiate. 
You know our Article of Faith that 
says we believe in things that are 
beautiful? It is all spiritual stuff; 
there is no separation. 


KP: Any recommendations for a 
beginning quilter? How do you start 
if you don’t come from a long line of 
quilters? 


Well, you can always buy our 
books! They’re meant to help 
beginning quilters learn to quilt. 
Not too long ago, a woman told 
me that when she was 
gone for a week, her 
thirteen-year-old 
daughter picked up 
Quilts! Quilts!! 
Quilts!!!, went 
through the practice 
exercises, and made a 
quilt. This lady wrote 
to me to express how 
wonderful it was that 
someone who has 
never quilted before 
could make a quilt just 
by reading about it. 


Most quilt shops provide instruc- 
tion along with the cloth. Quilting 
shows on television also give 
hands-on instruction. Quilting 
guilds all over the United States — 
you can look them up online —all 
have people who would be more 
than happy to teach you how to 
quilt. That’s one thing about peo- 
ple in the quilting industry — they 
love to share their knowledge 
with you. 
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The Friendship Star Quilters 


Karen Call Haglund 


Eighteen years ago, four women 
from the Belmont (Massachusetts) 
Ward left their young children 
and student husbands to drive 
375 miles to an Amish quilt auc- 
tion in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
They were inspired by a recent 
Homemaking meeting guest 
speaker from a local quilt guild, 
who talked about not only quilt 
making but weekend 
quilting retreats. At the 
time, the retreat part 
sounded better than the 
quilting part; of the four, 
only Shawn Tanner knew 
how to quilt. 


These women stayed three 
nights at Rocky Acre 
Farm, a Mennonite house- 
hold that was once a “safe 
house” on the 
Underground Railroad. At 
this and other “stops” on 
the Underground 
Railroad, quilts were hung 
over clotheslines or fences 
to mark a safe house for runaway 
slaves or convey to them hidden 
messages in the quilt pattern. On 
this outing, the women shopped 
for fabric, quilts, quilting frames, 
and handmade wooden toys. The 
most important purchase, howev- 
er, was a quilt book, Amish 
Adventure, which included “ten 
lessons to teach the novice every- 
thing she needs to know about 
Amish quilt making.” 


When the four returned, Connie 
Eddington proclaimed the official 
beginning of the Belmont quilters, 
and Lisa Palmer proposed meet- 
ing weekly at her home. Every 
week the Relief Society bulletin 
would announce our Thursday 


morning meeting, and we settled 
into a faithful group of four or 
five women. We didn’t really 
know what we were doing, but 
we bought a lot of solid-colored 
fabric, especially black —the 
Amish consider prints too world- 
ly. We began working our way 
through the ten lessons: Nine- 
patch, Roman Stripes, Bricks, 
Sunshine and Shadow. Amish 
wall hangings and pillow covers 
began appearing in our homes. 


The Friendship Star Quilters clockwise from back 
row: Karen Haglund, Lisa Palmer, Robin Baker, 
Maureen Misai, Jenny Carter, Jan Braithwaite, 
Sharlene Miner, Shawn Tanner, Vicki Treu, Connie 
Eddington 


About the same time, an anony- 
mous benefactor donated a siz- 
able sum to the Belmont Ward for 
a painting to be hung in the Relief 
Society Room. Ideas for what 
kind of painting should hang in 
the space were bantered about, 
but no decision was made. 
Apocryphal stories abound as to 
who first suggested a quilt. I 
remember Elaine Anderson sug- 
gesting a quilt during visiting 
teaching one afternoon at my 
home. She was there with her 
partner, Ann Romney, who voiced 
enthusiasm for a quilt and even- 
tually oversaw the donations for 
it. 


Once the idea gained momentum, 
the Relief Society presidency 
approached the quilt group to 
take on the project. We were will- 
ing but inexperienced. Others 
always assumed that we knew 
more than we did and that there 
were more of us than there were. I 
am certain many sisters were 
expecting a traditional quilt pat- 
tern to hang in tribute to our pio- 
neer heritage. But the quilt group 
was on lesson three of Amish 
Adventures, and so the wall 
hanging became lesson three — 
“Bricks#a(See pagel.) 


The Thursday group started with 
the cutting and piecing, and when 
the patchwork was ready for 
quilting, it was set up on frames 
in the church. For several weeks, 
sisters in the Belmont and 
Arlington Relief Societies joined 
in to finish the quilt. The stitches 
varied in length and precision, 
emphasizing the quilt’s hand- 
made quality and suggesting its 
larger meaning. 


I was asked to introduce the quilt 
at the annual Relief Society birth- 
day dinner. I explained why an 
Amish quilt ina Mormon build- 
ing was the perfect expression of 
our Relief Society sisterhood. The 
“bricks,” one-by-three-inch rec- 
tangles, march upward in diago- 
nal rows, each row a different 
color. Within each row, different 
shades of the same colors suggest 
how we differ from each other as 
we work toward the same goals. 
Near the center of the quilt is a 
bright red brick that stands out 
from the others. Over the years 
I’ve heard many people say, 
“When I see that block, I always 
think of so-and-so” —a sister who 
speaks her mind in meetings, 
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wears exotic clothes, or in some 
way adds her own bold splash of 
color to the group. I know I 
always thought of Judy Dushku, 
who, though woven tightly into 
the fabric of the Relief Society, 
always brought an uncommon 
perspective to our lessons. 


Not long after the quilt was dis- 
played, the Relief Society presi- 
dency hung next to it a framed 
copy of Ann Gardner Stone’s 
poem, “Sisters,” which was first 
published in Exponent II. I don’t 
think the presidency knew of the 
Exponent connection, but it 
seemed just right to me. 


Soon after the completion of our 
Relief Society project, the quilt 
group disbanded. Rebellious 
teenagers, postpartum depression, 
an ectopic pregnancy, and other 
unexpected complications of life 
got in the way of our Thursday 
morning gatherings. It wasn’t 
until August 1996 that Connie, 
who had become the heart and 
soul of the group, announced it 
was time to reclaim our Thursday 
morning quilting time. 


By then, Linda Kimball had 
moved back east from Chicago. A 
serious quilter as well as a writer 
and artist, she suggested we form 
a guild. To inaugurate our new 
beginning, we each made a 
“Friendship Star” pattern using 
reproduction colonial fabrics and 
christened ourselves the Belmont 
Friendship Star Quilters. Linda 
designed an official guild card, 
good for ten percent off our pur- 
chases in most fabric stores. 


Whenever someone brought back 
exciting fabric from a trip or had 
a really good quilting idea, we’d 
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all work on the same project. One 
group project used fabulous floral 
Dutch fabric that Connie found 
on a trip to Amsterdam. We 
turned that into a windmill pat- 
tern of luscious reds, oranges, and 
yellows. More than once, some- 
one took a class at the local quilt 
shop and then taught the group a 
newly acquired skill—appliqué, 
paper piecing, mitered corners. 
Mostly we worked on our own 
projects and gave each other 
advice on choosing colors and 
arranging blocks. 


Another project appropriately 
tapped into our New England 
roots by using reproduction fabric 
from the Lowell textile mills. The 
cracker-box pattern reminded us 
of the mills’ thousands of bobbins 
of thread. We promoted this pro- 
ject among our neighbors and 
Relief Society sisters as a friend- 
ship quilt and a great beginning 
project. Friendship or signature 
quilts were common in the nine- 
teenth century as wedding or 
goodbye gifts to women leaving 
home, often to settle in the West. 
Each block was signed by its 
maker and could serve as a record 
of family or community history. 


Twenty-five women started on the 
quilt, but the pattern turned out 
to be more difficult and the fabric 
less beautiful than we anticipated. 
We figure we scared away many 
potential quilters with our diffi- 
cult design. Still, we have a quilt 
with the signatures of sixteen 
good friends, many of whom 
have since moved away. 


In 1998 our group took a turn we 
weren't expecting. Bonnie Horne, 
a long-time friend and an 
Exponent founding mother, was 


| Sisters 


| We piece 
| designing our patches, 


patterns intertwining, 


| colors blending, 

| contrasting colors: 

| the blood of birth, 

| the jubilant lemon of laughter, 
| the blue haze of hope. 


| We quilt 


stitching lines 


| bold, direct, fanciful 


binding together these 


| separate fabrics, 
| these mingled lives 


making beauty 


| of comings and goings. 


| This comforter stitched 
| by calloused fingers 


to last an eternity. 


: Thick and rich 
| and ageless. 


| Ann Gardner Stone 


diagnosed with virulent breast 
cancer. One Thursday, a woman 
from the Arlington Ward showed 
up at our meeting. She said she 
had heard about our group and 
had a suggestion — we could make 
Bonnie a quilt using material from 
a specially designed fabric line 
called “Quilts for a Cure,” which 
donates ten percent of the profits 
to breast cancer research. Over the 
next six months, we shopped, cut, 
pieced, basted, quilted, and 
bound a queen-size “Sunshine 
and Shadow” quilt for our dear 
friend. The pattern appropriately 
forecast the bright and gloomy 
days to come. The work of 


continued on page 31 


Grandmother’s Quilts 


Kimberly Burnett 


As far as I know, my grandmoth- 
er has always made quilts. I have 
personally been the recipient of at 
least four of her quilts. The first 
one was, of course, a baby blan- 
ket. It was a simple, tied affair 
made of soft, warm flannel. It 
became my blanky, the one I 
dragged behind me everywhere I 
went. Unfortunately, she gave an 
identical quilt to my twin brother. 
We had many arguments over 
which quilt was whose — especial- 
ly when one of them was missing 
— until mine acquired a small 
black stain in one corner. I didn’t 
mind the stain since it was a relief 
to use it to claim the portable 
piece of security as mine. It sur- 
vives to this day in my parents’ 
linen closet, awaiting visits from 
grandchildren who feel like curl- 
ing up ina corner with a blanky 
and a thumb. 


The second quilt was a reward for 
learning how to stop wetting the 
bed at night. I also got a pair of 
new undies with rows of ruffles 
across the bottom. The undies are 
long gone, but I still have the 
quilt, a red and white drunken 
path pattern. It covered my bed 
for years. On more than one night 
when sleep did not come quickly 
I concentrated on the pattern, try- 
ing to make sense of it. I eventual- 
ly found the places where one or 
two pieces are backwards and 
another is upside-down. 


Grandma has made a lot of quilts. 
She has twenty-six grandchildren, 
each of whom has received quilts 
for each important occasion in his 
or her life. She was Relief Society 
president of a ward with a large 
population of young families, and 


she made a quilt for each baby 
born. I’m sure she has made 
quilts for countless others, as 
well, and still does. At eighty- 
nine, she still climbs down the 
stairs of her big house to the base- 
ment, where her quilt frame is set 
up, threads her own needles, and 
works on her quilts. 


My third quilt from Grandma was 
a high school graduation gift. It’s 
a log cabin pattern, backed with 
brown cotton. By then I was 
picky, and I groaned over 
Grandma’s choice of fabrics and 
colors. The drunken path quilt is 
made of polyester —all those 
hours of labor gone into a quilt 
made of cheap fabric. The brown 
log cabin, made of cotton, was an 
improvement. But why brown? 


Grandma’s quilts all have a bit of 
character to them, whether poly- 
ester fabric, odd colors, misplaced 
pieces, or an unexpected surprise. 
Whenever any of my siblings or I 
received a quilt from Grandma, 
my mother always ran her hands 
carefully over the entire quilt to 
find the pins that were inevitably 
left in it. My cousins joked about 
sending their quilts through the 
metal detector at the airport. 


The fourth quilt was a wedding 
present, also a log cabin pattern, 
made with black and red fabrics, 
framed with white. A cousin’s 
fiancée had the audacity not only 
to tell Grandma what colors she 
wanted in her wedding quilt but 
actually pick out the fabric. At the 
time, I wished I’d had that much 
nerve. When I finally found the 
quirk in the red and black quilt, I 
was glad I hadn’t. Scattered 
throughout the quilt are black 
pieces dotted with small white 


glow-in-the-dark ghosts. 


My husband used to tease me 
about my collection of homemade 
quilts, refusing to use the wed- 
ding quilt on our bed and instead 
selecting an expensive designer 
duvet cover and comforter. | 
didn’t realize how much my 
quilts mean to me until I sur- 
prised myself by fiercely defend- 
ing them. I saved them from a 
Salvation Army box on more than 
one occasion before things finally 
came to a head and | made it clear 
that the quilts came with me. If 
they were homemade and quirky, 
so was I. 


A few years ago, when my son 
was born, a box arrived in the 
mail from Grandma. I opened the 
box to find his first quilt. It’s light 
green, with a matching ruffle and 
a teddy bear stitched into the cen- 
ter. I lifted it out of the box and 
carefully ran my hands over the 
polyester quilt to find the pins 
before wrapping him tightly in it. 


Kimberly Burnett is a part-time 
public policy researcher and full- 
time mom of two in Arlington, 
Massachusetts. She has never gotten 
up the nerve to try quilting. 
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Suzann Werner 


Many summers ago, my two 
teenaged daughters and I were 
admiring the beautiful bronze 
statues outside the Visitors Center 
in Nauvoo. Suddenly, Becky, 
Karen, and I began dancing 
among the heroic figures — con- 
nection and communication by 
tour jeté, pirouette, and grande 
arabesque in spontaneous celebra- 
tion. From the depths of our 
female hearts, we were giving 
tribute to all unnamed heroic 
mothers of Mormonism. 


Next, while wandering the streets 
of Nauvoo, I wondered about the 
women who pioneered our 
Church and asked, “Just who 
were those women?” Hungering 
for information, I began asking, 
“Why are their stories of heroism 
and faith not celebrated and val- 
ued equally with the stories of 
men in lesson manuals through- 
out the Church?” 


Twenty years later, these 
unanswered questions con- 
tinue parading through my 
mind. For years, I have felt 
sad, angry, discouraged, 
and powerless to say, “Hey, 
down here in female 
Whoville, we are feeling 
left out and forgotten.” 
Why have the important 
stories about women 
heroes gone missing from 
our Sabbath discourse? 
Why are we not having 
Sunday discussions on 
General Conference talks 
delivered by women? In 
my world, I see that a bal- 
ance of both female and 
male voices is required for 
the healthy emotional and 


Woman’s Quilt 


spiritual development of all 
people. 


From the time I was a little girl, 
stories about women have had a 
powerful influence on my life. 
Like Jo in Little Women, I wanted 
to be an educated, independent, 
gutsy girl, and when grown, like 
her, I wanted to one day be mar- 
ried to a man who treated me as 
an equal. A young Jane Eyre 
taught me how little girls, living 
in dire circumstances, could main- 
tain dignity and courage. 


Both fictional and real life women 
heroes have given me the courage 
to be the take-charge hero in my 
own life. 


Anna Keiser Sterns enlightened 
me about the heavy burden of liv- 
ing through personal trauma in 
her book, Living Through Personal 
Crisis. Sterns led me to see that 
the trauma seizing my mind, crip- 


pling my world, was normal for 
what I had lived through, but like 
her, I would heal and I, too, 
would be whole again. 


To assuage my sorrow over what 
I see as the valuing of males 
above women in the Church, I 
decided to do something in my 
own little world to honor the 
stories of women. 


One morning, as I lay in bed 
unable to sleep, I began to envi- 
sion a quilt where each frame 
would represent a story of 
women from the scriptures. With 
ideas from a coloring book of 
women in the scriptures, as well 
as those of a creative friend, 
patterns took shape. 


My little quilt has traveled with 
me to many Enrichment meetings, 
where I have been invited to 
share stories of powerful and 
heroic women. When at home, 
my Woman’s Quilt hangs in the 
entry of our home, where all who 
enter, especially our children and 
grandchildren, will be reminded 
that in our family stories about 
women are honored and valued. 


Suzann writes: “I am a simple 
housefrau with four grown chil- 
dren and fifteen grandchildren who 
all live in close proximity. My 
sociology/psychology degree helps me 
be an advocate for women in the 
form of writing and public speak- 
ing. I love the power of women's 
stories and enjoy helping them see 
themselves as the power heroes in 
their own lives. I have a passion for 
helping others see their own 
strengths and, thus, my own.” 
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How Hard Could It Be? 


Lorraine Jeffery 


“You don’t have a baby quilt?” 
my mother-in-law asked me. 


“Well no,” I said. “We didn’t real- 
ly need one in Albuquerque.” 


I knew, however, that many 
things would be different now 
that we had moved back to Delta, 
Utah, my husband’s hometown. 
Things were already different. We 
had a baby in our home, and I 
was now living in Utah instead of 
western Oregon, where I had 
grown up. 


“The winters get kind of cold 
here,” she replied. “It would be 
handy to have one to throw 
around the baby. I helped 
Dorothy on hers, but that was 
before I went back to work at the 
store. Shirley made her own. Do 
you know how to quilt?” 


Did I know how to quilt? Well, 
not really, but I had watched my 
mother stitch on a couple of quilts 
at homemaking meetings. How 
hard could it be for a college- 
educated woman? 


“If we need a baby quilt, I’ll make 
it,” I said, with more confidence 
than I felt. 


As a newlywed, I knew how to 
feed my family and clean the 
house, but I was awed by the 
homemaking skills of the young 
mothers in Delta. It seemed like 
every one of them knew how to 
cook, bottle fruit, make home- 
made bread, garden, sew clothing 
for their family and, of course, 
quilt. My mother had made bread 
and bottled fruit and my father 
had gardened, but in my family it 


was just something you did to 
survive. If you couldn’t afford 
readymade food from the store, 
you made do with what you had. 
I was in college before I learned 
that such skills were called home- 
making skills, and by then, I had 
done nothing to hone mine. 


But limited homemaking skills 
notwithstanding, I was sure I 
could make a quilted baby blan- 
ket. How hard could it be to push 
a needle through the fabric and 
batting, taking little stitches? I 
could buy fabric, borrow frames, 
find a pattern to trace—and 
presto—a lovely baby quilt would 
appear. I wasn’t going to make a 
pieced one, for heaven’s sake. 


I asked my mother-in-law about 
quilting frames, and she told me I 
could borrow hers. She even 
offered to help. I thanked her, but 
to save my dignity, I knew this 
had to be a private project. 


When I mentioned to my husband 
that I was going to make a baby 
quilt, he also offered to help. He 
had put a few stitches into the 
quilt his grandmother had given 
us for a wedding present. 


“No, I'll do it,” I said. “But you 
could set up the quilting frames 
for me.” Unbeknownst to him, I 
had already tried and couldn't 
figure out how to make them stay 
together. 


“Y'll set them up in the living 
room,” he volunteered. 


My stomach clenched. “No. I’m 
going to take my time and do this 
at a leisurely pace. Put them 
upstairs and then they’ll be out of 
the way.” 


Once the frames were set up in 
our large attic room, I had to 
decide what size to make the 
quilt. It needed to be smaller than 
a regular blanket but big enough 
to wrap around my little son. 
After wrapping cloth around a 
sack of sugar, I decided on a quilt 
that was about four feet square. 


I bought the fabric, sewed the flat 
pieces together, and put the 
appliqué on the top. Then I 
thumb tacked the bottom piece on 
the frames and unrolled the bat- 
ting. I had told the salesclerk that 
I was making a blanket. She had 
nodded and reached for the huge 
roll of batting that hung on chains 
from the ceiling beams. As I 
unrolled the batting at home, I 
realized that I had enough for a 
full-sized quilt. If I just used four 
square feet of it, | would be wast- 
ing a lot of batting. I fingered the 
polyester in the batting, noting 
that it didn’t seem very thick. I 
wondered if it would be warm 
enough. Then I thought of a win- 
win solution: I would use all of 
the batting. Nothing would be 
wasted, and my quilt would be 
extra soft and fluffy. 


So I arranged the batting and cov- 
ered it with the quilt top, but 
when I tried to pin both pieces of 
fabric together, I couldn’t force 
the pin through the batting. But I 
was resourceful. I pushed the bat- 
ting towards the center just a bit 
and pinned the two pieces togeth- 
er. Within the first few minutes, I 
lost the needle somewhere inside 
of the quilt and had to pull it out 
by the knot I had tied in the other 
end. Soon my fingers were sore 
from pulling and pushing the 
needle. As I sucked my index fin- 
ger, I thought back to my mother 
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at homemaking meetings and 
remembered seeing a silver thim- 
ble on her finger. 


The next day I bought a thimble 
and tried again. I got through the 
fabric, but small, regular stitches 
were out of the question. It was 
all I could do to get the needle 
through the batting and both 
pieces of fabric. How did women 
do this? It had looked so easy. I 
worked for a half 
an hour, poking the 
needle through and 
pulling it out until 
I could get the 
stitches a little less 
than half an inch 
apart. But as I 
pulled my stitches 
tight, the thread 
broke. Frustrated, I 
threw the needle 
on the top of the 
quilt and quit. 


For the next few days, I tried to 
put the thing in my attic out of 
my mind, but it hung like a coat 
on my guilt hook. Finally, on 
Sunday I mentioned (casually, I 
thought) to another young mother 
that I was making a baby quilt. 


“Cool,” she said. “I’ve made 
quilts for both of my girls.” 


I nodded and smiled. “I don’t 
know what's wrong, though— my 
thread keeps breaking.” 


“Really?” she said. “You might 
take it back to the store. Maybe 
the thread is old or something 
because quilting thread should 
hold it.” 


Quilting thread? There was such a 
thing as quilting thread? The next 


day I went back to the store and 
bought quilting thread. That 
evening, when I pulled my 
stitches tight, they held. 

Weeks went by, but I dreaded my 
quilting time. Even with the thim- 
ble, my fingers were regularly 
pricked, and it sometimes took all 
my strength to pull the thread 
through to the other side. But I 
was committed. When I looked at 
the stitches, they didn’t look like 
the small, 
uniform ones 
I had seen 
other women 
produce. 
Still, I was 
making 
progress, and 
maybe my 
mother-in- 
law 
wouldn't 
look that 
close. 


Each night I struggled, deter- 
mined not to let anyone see my 
creation and just as determined 
not to tell anyone how hard quilt- 
ing was. The quilt was bulky and 
hard to roll. Somehow it didn’t 
look quite right. 


After two months, it was done, 
but when I took it off the frame, 
my suspicions were confirmed. I 
had created a Frankenstein mon- 
ster in my attic. The quilt did not 
drape over my arm; it stuck 
straight out from my body. The 
extra batting had not created a 
softer quilt —just a stiffer one. 
There was no way the quilt was 
going to wrap snugly around my 
baby. But I had spent time and 
money on the monstrosity. I had 
to use it. 


So, the next Sunday, I bent the 
quilt around my sweet baby and, 
feeling like I was carrying a small 
mattress, went to church. The 
quilt stuck out below my arms as 
stiff as if it had been sprayed with 
hairspray. My husband smiled, 
nodded his head, and said it 
ought to keep the baby warm. | 
didn’t know if he was being kind 
or if, in spite of his two stitches, 
he didn’t know that much about 
quilting. 


His mother, however, did. 


When we arrived at church, she 
hurried over to talk to us. “Oh, I 
see you ve finished your quilt,” 
she said, and then I saw her eyes 
go wide. I braced myself for her 
comments, but sudden under- 
standing suffused her face. 


“It’s pretty, but I'll bet it was real- 
ly hard to quilt,” she said kindly, 
“a bit too much batting.” 


Just a bit. I silently blessed her. 


During the last thirty years, I 
have helped stitch quilts at Relief 
Society meetings and helped 
friends quilt in their homes, but 
I’ve never made another one for 
myself. Tied quilts keep me just as 
warm as quilted ones, and they 
drape beautifully over the sides of 
beds. 


Lorraine Jeffery 1s the mother of ten 
children (eight adopted), who ran 
away from Utah when her children 
were raised. She and her husband live 
in Circleville, Ohio, where she works 
as the Coordinator of Youth Services 
in a public library system and he 
serves as Director of LDS Family 
Services. 
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Jana Rains 


My husband claims I’ve been 
practicing to be an old lady since I 
turned twenty. Let’s just say I like 
being prepared. Quilting is a big 
part of my old lady prep. I live in 
a time and place that zips along at 
warp speed and is simply 
enchanted with calculations of 
productivity. Quilting is a pursuit 
that is so mind-numbingly 
tedious, time-consuming, and 
labor intensive — well, those who 
love me feel compelled to calcu- 
late my hourly wage at cents per 
hour. They remind me of this fact 
as often as possible. Amid the 
breakneck pace of the company I 
keep and the short-order society I 
live in, I'm the woman going 
forty-five in the fast lane — with- 
out blue hair. When I start getting 
erief about quilting, when no 
actual food has been seen in our 
house for months, when folks are 
on their third or fourth trip to the 
dirty laundry bag looking for 
socks, I quietly remind them that 
quilting is the cheapest therapy 
around. And, for the last twenty 
years at least, it’s kept my head 
out of the oven. 


I began quilting in order to be 
delighted that my husband was 
working twenty-hour days as a 
law associate and that my only 
playmates weren't quite potty 
trained. We could make the 
world’s biggest messes — we could 
make my kitchen look like a tick- 
er-tape parade had just marched 
through it—and it would be the 
wee hours of the night before 
someone saw it who cared. I 
found myself puttering around at 
midnight, hoping I had at least an 
hour or two more to finish this lit- 
tle piece or that. It was fabulous. 


Why I Quilt 


Buying fabric for quilts back then 
was just the best shopping high 
ever. It always felt artistic and vir- 
tuous somehow. Almost guilt-free. 
Nothing had to fit, nothing had to 
hide the bulges in my thighs or 
magically create bosoms. It was 
just pure color and pattern and 
the seductive smell of fabric siz- 
ing. And theoretically, it was all 
being used for something sort of 
functional. 


In those days, when my exile 
from the larger world was fresh 
and stinging and when, like most 
women, I was most at risk of los- 
ing myself, quilting was a way to 
tap into and connect with the part 
of me that wasn’t completely 
embedded with Sesame Street. It 
felt artistic, expressive, and 
helped me remember whatever 
math skills I’d picked up through 
the fourth grade. 


As my kids grew older and more 
complicated, as their lives cycled 
through stages of chaos, drama, 
and emergency, I found I craved 
the Zen quality of the handquilt- 
ing. The soothing monotony, the 
very tediousness of it, felt like 
meditation. It was the stillness in 
the hurricane’s eye. It was 
ordered and bounded. It was 
delightfully uncritical and easy. 
The very roteness of it had the 
same kind of tranquilizing effect 
as staring out of a window all 
glassy-eyed, but to others I looked 
deceptively busy and industrious. 
It was the perfect “happy place,” 
my secret hideaway. It was also a 
way to watch a lot of guilt-free 
television. 


Now my children are just leaving 
the nest, and some of my best 
quilts go with them. They’re not 


the prettiest or the most technical- 
ly flashy. They are pure function, 
pure practicality, made for the 
hard life of the dorm room. Made 
for the same reasons mothers 
have always sewn quilts — for 
warmth, for comfort, for protec- 
tion. As I send my children out 
into the cold, hard world, a quilt 
is my proxy. It is my arms around 
them when my own arms are far 
away. And as I sit and sew in the 
emotional hours before take off, 
my prayers for them are in every 
stitch. These are my best quilts 
because I have sandwiched my 
spirit right there in the batting, 
hopefully in a tangible enough 
way for my children to feel its 
blessing. These are quilts with 
excellent karma. 


I personally believe quilts keep 
this kind of karma long after 
we're gone. And so as I get older, 
I will quilt to be remembered. Not 
just for my particular color sense 
or my fondness for certain pat- 
terns. Not for my compulsively 
tidy line of stitches. But for me— 
the essence of me—that spirit I’ve 
stitched patiently into cotton 
meant to be loved to tatters. If this 
remnant of my spirit is stitched 
carefully enough into all those 
other remnants of beloved fabric 
scraps, perhaps I will be remem- 
bered truly. 


Jana says: “I am a graphic artist 
currently doing color consulting, 
which covers the expense of my 
quilting indulgences nicely and thus 
saves my marriage. My husband and 
I live in the Moraga Ward, Moraga, 
California. We have two children —a 
daughter who just returned from a 
mission in Ecuador and is a student 
at UCLA and a son currently serving 
a mission in Hong Kong.” 
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“Bricks” quilt that 
hangs in the Relief 
Society room of 
the chapel in 
Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 
(See page 8) 


Sobre Cpe ae: bee 


Faith quilt (See page 31) 
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Isolated in a hospital room for five days, Lorrie 
Hammond spent her time working on this “Star” 


quilt. (See page 19) 


Lorrie Hammond made this “Wedding Ring” quilt 
using scraps from her “trip Around the World” quilt. 


(See page 19) 


Bea Sundahl in the quilt 
made by her auntie, 
Angela Whitman 

(See page 3) 


Quilt made by Ramona 
Smith, grandmother of 
Kimberly Burnett (See 


page 10) 
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"Wreaths of Friendship" quilt from the Legacy Stitchers 
(See page 21) 
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Quilt made by Darlyne Murawski 


Quilt block made by Deb McFarland 
for “Wreaths of Friendship” quilt 


50th anniversary quilt made for Charles 
and Beth Dredge by their children. Quilt 
blocks represent scenes and favorite things 
from their life together. 


Each of their four children drew and 
then embroidered a quilt block about 
their family. 
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Quilt by Mary Christensen 
(See page 30) 


Quilt by Linda Hoffman Kimball (See page 22) 


This was the first quilt Kathryn 
Pritchett produced from Diana 
McClun’s book Quilts! Quilts!! 
Quilts!!! in a class taught by Diana's 
daughter, Katie. (See page 27) 
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Self-Taught Quilting Bee 


Lorrie Carlson Hammond 


My first memories of quilting are 
as a child crawling on the floor 
under a quilting frame. I remem- 
ber seeing all the ladies’ legs in 
old tan cotton hose and black 
oxfords. This was in the Seventh 
Ward recreation hall 
in Logan, Utah. 
Quilting by sisters of 
all ages was a com- 
mon practice. The 
women would piece 
their quilts at home 
either by hand or by 
machine and then 
take them to 

Relief Society work 
meetings to be quilted 
by the Relief Society 
sisters. My grand- 
mother was known 
for the star quilts that 
she pieced and shared 
with her family and 
sisters of the ward. 


Me 


I became interested in quilting 
much later. My sister inspired me 
when she started to piece quilts. 
My husband, who was in the 
Diplomatic Corps, and I were liv- 
ing in Vienna, Austria, at that 
time. The first quilt | made was 
for my daughter Shelley when she 
got married. I was so naive that | 
made up the design from my 
memories of the star quilts my 
grandmother made. And as it has 
turned out, I have never had a 
formal quilting class or lesson. I 
relied then as now on an innate 
sense of what will work. 


Quilting has become my outlet of 
creativity over the past twenty 
years. I mainly make king-sized 
traditional quilts. I piece them by 


machine. I baste the top, batting, 
and back together on a frame and 
then hand quilt them in my lap 
using a hoop. I don’t use thick 
batting any more because the 
thinner cotton batting is so much 
easier to work with. The hoop 
technique saves space and makes 
the project portable. Once I had to 
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Lorrie uses a quilting hoop even for the king-sized quilts. 


spend five days isolated in a lead- 
lined private room in 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
because of the radiation implant 
used in my breast cancer treat- 
ment. Working on one of my 
quilts saved my sanity. 


I make my own thimbles out of 
leather patches because the com- 
mercial leather ones are bulkier 
and more expensive. A thimble 
will last long enough to complete 
about one quilt. Metal thimbles 
just aren’t flexible enough to give 
much control. I use a size 10 nee- 
dle because this smaller needle 
allows smaller stitches, and I wax 
the thread to keep it from knot- 
ting. I learned early on that 

you might as well make the back 
of the quilt from interesting mate- 


rial so the quilt can be reversed — 
the amount of labor is just the 
same. 


I have made many baby quilts but 
no longer hand quilt them. They 
have to be washed too often to 
hold up. I have made many quilts 
for wedding gifts for family and 
friends. One of my goals is 
to make a quilt for each of 
my seven grandchildren. 


I learned a great trick for 
storing my quilts until I’m 
ready to use them or give 
them away: I spread them 
flat on a king-sized bed ina 
spare room. That way, there 
is no strain on the material 


from folding. 


My quilts are a kind of 
genealogy in themselves. 
Some have pieces from the 
dresses my girls and grand- 
children wore. Some fabrics 
have come from special places we 
have been, such as Austria. Colors 
are often repeated because I use 
the scraps I have for the next 
quilts. 


Quilting is a challenge and joy to 
me, a talent that connects me with 
past and future generations. 


Lorrie lives in Brewster on Cape Cod 
in Massachusetts. When she is not 
working on a quilt inside, she is 
working on her extensive garden out- 
side, a beautiful natural quilt of flow- 
ers, shrubs, and vegetables. Her latest 
achievements include winning blue 
ribbons at a county fair and the Utah 
State Fair for a candlewick quilt she 
collaborated on with a friend. 
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Interview 


Friendship and Quilting 


Deb McFarland, an award-winning 
guilter, lives in Orem, Utah, where 
she raised five boys, several cats, 
dozens of chickens, and a handful of 
sugar gliders. A few of her favorite 
things include volunteering as a 
docent at the Pioneer Memorial Quilt 
Museum, gardening, cooking, and 
being with her grandsons Simon and 
Jack. The following interview with 
Deb was conducted in October 2005 
by her niece, Mary Ann McFarland. 


How did you get started in quilting 
and what got you interested in it? 


Like a lot of women of her era, 
my mother sewed, and that’s 
probably where my interest in 
quilting started. She let me have 
her scraps. I didn’t exactly make 
quilts from them, but I did cut 
them up and sew them all back 
together and made every conceiv- 
able thing from them. I remember 
making a Barbie dollhouse out of 
cardboard boxes and shoeboxes, 
and then I'd sew scrap pieces 
together and make shower cur- 
tains from them. I like to sew, too, 
but I probably enjoy the art form 
more. I love hand quilting — the 
handwork, the hand piecing. 
That’s where my greatest love is, 
but there’s no part of quilting I 
don't like. If I sew a quilt on the 
machine and it’s a pretty fast sew, 
I feel just great, but I do love 
hand quilting. The more you put 
into it, the more you love the 
quilt. 


What is your favorite part of quilting? 


Color and design are probably my 
favorites. There are two different 
types of quilters—the ones who 
are so organized and perfect that 
they finish things. And then there 
are the rest of us. We’re the 


dreamers and color people. We 
design quilts and we start a mil- 
lion of them and we finish some 
of them. Not everyone falls into 
these two categories, but those are 
the two types I see quite often. 


What are your least favorite parts of 
quilting? 


I belong to a guild, and we are 
making quilts for the Katrina vic- 
tims. I don’t enjoy quilting these 
kinds of quilts as much as others 
because you have to stay ona 
designated schedule and do the 
exact thing it calls for. It has to be 
turned in on time, so everybody 
gets really frantic towards the 
end. Or sometimes you're making 
really simple quilts because you 
have to make a lot of them. I 
don’t enjoy those as much as 
more elaborate ones that I design. 


What do you think makes a great 
quilt? 


I guess the first thing would be if 
the design really fits the color. I 
love some of the quilts done by 
slave women in the South because 
you can see the personalities of 
the women who did them in 
them. The quilts are faded, but 
they have a beauty all their own. 


So my question is: Why doesn’t 
one that appeals to me so much 
appeal to everybody? Sometimes 
a quilt will just jump out at me 
when I first see it. I just love it, 
and I can understand the work or 
how it’s been made. Maybe that’s 
what you have to know about a 
quilt to appreciate it. When you 
work on a quilt that you’ve been 
making for somebody else, you 
love that person more for all of 
the work you put into it. They say 


that if you sleep under a quilt that 
someone has made for you, you 
can feel their love. I believe that. 


Have you ever used quilting to get 
you through a hard time? 


Oh yes! Especially quilting, but 
also embroidery and any other 
handwork. Not machine work — 
sitting at my machine, shoving it 
through— but handwork. 


Do you think that quilting and gar- 
dening fulfill different needs for you, 
or do they satisfy the same creative 
impulse? 


I think they fulfill the same needs. 
I do them at different times of the 
year because you can’t garden 
during the winter. If I have ener- 
gy that I need to use up, I would 
probably pick gardening if it’s 
possible. If I’m really wrestling 
with a mental problem, then I'd 
probably pick quilting. 


Could you tell me about piecing this 
flower patch quilt? (See page 21.) 
How old were your kids, where did 
you work on it, and how long did it 
take you to get it done? 


My youngest children were small 
boys, just starting swimming 
lessons, and I was sitting with my 
best friend at the SCERA swim- 
ming pool in Orem. I was basting 
fabric on the little cardboard 
pieces, and it was very time con- 
suming. My friend, who didn’t 
even sew, thought that it was a 
waste of time, but she helped me 
with it. By the end of the summer 
she had her own little sewing bas- 
ket at her side. We did the quilt- 
ing together, and now we have 
two very similar quilts. The fun 
thing about that pattern is that it 
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uses thousands of tiny pieces of 
fabric, so we would buy little 
pieces of fabric at the store. It is 
kind of like how our pioneer 
ancestors used their old clothing 
and then shared it with each other 
to have more variety in their 
quilts. Now she’s as hooked on it 
as Iam, and we spend thousands 
of dollars on our stash (the term 


used for your accumulation of 
fabric). 


And now aren't both of you in a 
quilting group? 


Yes! It is called the Legacy 
Stitchers. We've been togeth- 
er for about twenty years, 
and we've been through 
every stage. At first we had a 
million little kids, and it was 
hard. We tried to get babysit- 
ters so we could get together. 
Then we had missionaries, 
and now we’re past that and 
getting lots of grandkids. 


We meet once a month. 
When we first started out, 
we all lived in this EE 
all in the same ward. Now some 
of us live in Salt Lake, Alpine, 
Springville, and everywhere, but 
we travel to each other’s homes 
once a month, and we do it witha 
luncheon. 


Over the years the group has 
changed. At first, when we were 
all learning what to do, one of us 
would go to a conference, learn a 
new technique, and come back 
and share it with everyone else. 
We still do that every once ina 
while because there are always so 
many new things to learn that it’s 
hard to keep up. We’ve done lots 
of quilts for charity and given 
them to the Deseret Foundation. 


Tell me more about that. 


Every year the Deseret Founda- 
tion has a Holiday Quilt Show 
and Auction. All proceeds go to 
either medical research or patient 
care at LDS Hospital. The founda- 
tion published a book called 
Magnificent Harvest, featuring 
quilts that have been auctioned 
over the years. One of ours is in 
it— “Wreaths of Friendship.” (See 
page 17.) Our sentiment was real- 


ly nice: “Accept our heartfelt offer 
of friendship. May this quilt serve 
as a constant reminder to its 
recipient to nourish the friendship 
in your own life that you may 
reap a harvest of joy.” For me, 
friendship and quilting just go 
together. 


What other charities do you quilt for? 


We have made little quilts for the 
newborn unit of a Salt Lake hos- 
pital for babies who will have to 
stay for a long time. With another 
group —the Utah Valley Quilt 
Guild, which is made up of sever- 
al hundred women-—I've done 
quilts for women in shelters who 
are getting out of abusive situa- 


tions. Right now the Legacy 
Stitchers are working on little 
five-inch blocks for a Dear Jane 
quilt. It takes about 200 of these 
blocks to make a quilt. It’s a repli- 
ca of a quilt made in the 1800s 
named after a woman who was 
writing letters and making quilt 
squares. Probably she was trading 
the squares back and forth with 
other women. We all make them 
and then trade them, so we’ll all 
end up with a quilt when we’re 
done. 


You have also volunteered as a 
docent for a quilt museum in 
Salt Lake. Tell me about that. 


Four years ago, the Deseret 
Hospital & Quilt Museum 
opened in Pioneer Monument 
State Park. The park is made 
up of cabins and buildings 
owned or built by early mem- 
bers of the Church, and they 
have all been relocated to a 
site at the mouth of 
Emigration Canyon. The 
buildings have all been 
restored, and they have period 
furniture and articles in them. It’s 
a really fun thing to take your 
kids to, and then it’s really fun to 
go back without your kids so that 
you can actually study and read 
about everything. Especially the 
quilts! They are housed in what 
was the forerunner to Primary 
Children’s Hospital, which has 
been turned into a museum, and 
which also houses the offices of 
the Utah Quilt Guild and library 
in the basement. When the muse- 
um was opening, the Quilt Guild 
got word out to its members that 
the museum needed help — people 
to donate quilts, escort people 
through as guides, and so forth. 


continued on page 23 
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Linda Hoffman Kimball 


Years ago I was asked to write a 
short play for our ward’s contri- 
bution to a non-traveling stake 
road show. Looking around me 
for inspiration, I found material 
on hand — literally —as the spring- 
board for my muse. Our family 
has a lovely Amish quilt, bought 
in the not-so-far away Amish 
country in Indiana. It’s a king- 
sized black quilt with bright red, 
blue, and green tumbling blocks 
in the center. The back is all black. 
The stitching is incredible. 


The quilt’s simple boldness 
prompted me to write a little 
playlet called The Shepherd's 
Quilting Bee. As the play opens, 
we find a group of black sheep on 
stage stitching earnestly on the 
all-black side of the quilt, which 
they plan to give to the Shepherd 
when he arrives. (Having twelve 
or so actors all in black sweat 
suits and fleecy little black hats 
with sheep ears against a black 
curtain is a lighting director’s 
nightmare, but you do what you 
can.) They hold up the quilt so 
everyone (including the audience) 
can admire their work—a gor- 
geous all-black quilt to which 
these good sheep souls have con- 
tributed their loving labor, as well 
as their wool. 


Soon word comes that the 
Shepherd has been delayed but 
has invited some other sheep to 
come help with the quilt. When 
the new sheep arrive, the original 
quilters are shocked to discover 
that these new sheep are not black 
but are red and blue and green 
(each with their own appropriate- 
ly colored sweat suit and fleecy 
sheep hat)! There is much tugging 


and yanking, squabbling, shov- 
ing, and discontent trying to 
accommodate the new sheep, and 
the new sheep don’t like being 
told how to do things. 


One sensitive red sheep sings a 
morphed version of a Les 
Miserables song. (Les Mis was the 
big production that year). Here 
are the lyrics to this version of 
“On My Own”: 


On my own pretending it won't matter, 

All alone where no one seems to want me. 
The Shepherd once put His arms around me 
And told me that He wanted me and sent me 
here to serve Him. 

I am red, and proud of who I am, 

And the Shepherd loves my soul, red wool 
and all. 

My wool through Him is clean and pure 
Still they say, there's no place for me. 

In this place, they only want to change me. 
If I stay, I'd only be pretending. 

Without me, the world around keeps turning. 
I'll gather up my things and tell them now 
that I must go... . 

I love Him. I love Him. I love Him .. . but 
only on my own. 


Just as Sister “Allred” sings her 
sad lament, the rest of the quilters 
plead with her to stay, and they 
all try to shape up. Here’s where 


Hear the Sheep All Sings 


choruses of “some must push 
and some must pull” swoop 
in over their communal quilt- 
ing. Borrowing from The 
Music Man, | threw in some 
versions of “ Pick-a-little, Talk- 
a-little” with “You do it your 
way; I'll do it my way; We'll 
work together, and things 
will turn out fine.” 


Somehow during this last col- 
laborative effort, these wily 
sheep manage a switcheroo. (I 
really don’t know how they 
did this. Since I just wrote it 
but didn’t direct it, I don’t 
know what the magic motions 
were.) They discreetly flip the 
quilt to display it in its full col- 
ored glory while singing the 
grand final number, marching 
arm in arm in triumph: 


Do you hear the sheep all sing, 
Singing the song the Shepherd loves? 
It is the music of some sheep 

Who're working hard at being one. 
When the bleating of their hearts 
Echoes the teachings of His love, 
There will be life without an end 
When the Shepherd comes! 


After the production I heard that 
one small group of black atten- 
ders complained that it was racist 
“because all the bad sheep were 
black.” (This was a crushing blow. 
How did they miss the point?) I’d 
rather focus on the Hispanic 
woman who got up in testimony 
meeting the next Sunday and said 
how moved she was by it. That 
goes to show you can’t please 
everyone. I’m just content to carry 
on, knowing that the Shepherd 
still loves my soul, red wool and 
all. 
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Interview continued from page 21 


What kind of quilts are displayed 
there? 


About fifty historic quilts, the 
antique collection of Jean C. 
Christensen, are displayed in 
glass in a humidity-controlled 
environment. We were given two 
notebooks of information on the 
quilts that we memorized to help 
us give tours and answer ques- 
tions. There is also a changing 
display of modern quilts and 
even a giant quilt set up so that 
visitors can quilt on. 


Do you have a favorite historic quilt? 


Well, the most memorable is a 
quilt made out of squirrels. It’s a 
canvas, about 14’x14’, with squir- 
rel hides stretched across and tied 
together in a sort of French knot 
fashion. It was made by a four- 
teen-year-old girl in the 1800s. It’s 
certainly not the most beautiful 
quilt in the collection, but it is 
spectacular just the same. I also 
love a crazy quilt/log cabin pat- 
tern of velvet and satin. Deep 
purples and reds. It’s wonderful. 


You talked about the different kinds 
of quilting personalities earlier. How 
does that play out in a group? 


A group of girls who all lived on 
our street when they were grow- 
ing up, the same ages as my boys, 
wanted to start their own quilting 
group. It’s the second generation 
of our group! My daughters-in- 
law are in this group, which invit- 
ed me to be in it; I’m the only 
older person in the group. They 
are a lot more creative than my 
older quilting group —they use 
more color and have more 
courage to change things. It’s real- 
ly fun; I love what they do. They 


think it’s okay not to hand quilt, 
so they machine quilt and get a 
lot more done that way. 


There are different styles of 
women. For some women, it’s 
comforting to follow the rules and 
do the quilt as outlined; for oth- 
ers, that’s too confining — they 
want to do their own thing. Some 
just want to start and stay on the 
same quilt until it’s finished. 
(That's a good trait to have. I'ma 
really good starter, but not such a 
good finisher. I have twenty mil- 
lion more things I'd love to create 
than I can.) In all of those styles of 
women, everyone has strengths 
and everyone has weaknesses. 


Do you have a magnum opus or quilt 
of a lifetime that you want to make? 


I do have it started. It’s a grand- 
mother’s wedding ring —a very 
traditional pattern. It has lots of 
small, curved pieces to put 
together. But there are always 
more quilts to be done. I have my 
TV set to come on at 6:30 A.M. 
because Simply Quilts comes on at 
that time. It’s my alarm clock. 
This morning a speaker talked 
about a kaleidoscope quilt — like 
what you see through a kaleido- 
scope with all those colors and 
pieces—and now I'd love to do 
one of those. 


Tell us about the award you received 
a few years ago for a quilt. 


For my parents’ anniversary, I 
designed a quilt to celebrate their 
marriage. Everybody worked on 
it, and my sisters entered the quilt 
in the Eastern Idaho State Fair. It 
took first place. My parents were 
pleased with it, but my dad was 
the one really tickled that his 


daughters made him a quilt. 


So your sisters quilt as well. Do any 
of your boys quilt with you? 


None of my boys have ever quilt- 
ed, but now my daughters-in-law 
and my sons’ girlfriends do. My 
daughter-in-law Patti is an incred- 
ible quilter. We quilted together 
before she learned English, and | 
think that is one of the reasons 
she picked up English so quickly. 
In quilting you have to use words 
like “over,” “under,” “in,” and 
“through,” which I think are 
harder words to get than nouns. 
My other two daughters-in-law 
also love quilting. Most family 
gatherings turn into a quilting bee 
at some point. It’s been nice after 
so many boys to have something 
that provides girl time for us to 
enjoy together. 


What do you see as the future of 


quilting in America? 


Five or ten years ago, I would 
have said it would go on and on. 
But in the last few years, I’ve seen 
a lot of knitting shops springing 
up, and I’m wondering if there 
are going to be more knitters and 
fewer quilters. I’ve been learning 
how to knit and I enjoy it. The 
artistic part of it is similar, but I 
don’t think you can do as much in 
knitting to tell a story. You don’t 
have the same possibilities in 
bringing together so many fabrics 
and disparate patterns to make an 
artistic whole. There’s just some- 
thing special about quilting. 
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Fast Texas Cropping 


Nineteenth Century 
Quilting Bee Revisited 


Trish Taylor 


It was a typical Friday night in 
East Texas. The high school foot- 
ball stadium was quiet and dark, 
the crowds had dispersed, and 
the blood, sweat, and tears of the 
Friday ritual were over. The 
cheerleaders, band members, and 
football players were out celebrat- 
ing the victory, while the defeated 
were licking their wounds and 
vowing to do better next week. 
With the little ones tucked snugly 
at home with their fathers, East 
Texas LDS women were ready to 
party! Toting their liter bottles of 
pop, tiny bags of 
high-octane finger 
food, and oversize 
canvas carriers of 
precious pictures and 
paper, these strong, 
spirited aficionados 
of the fastest growing 
hobby in America 
were just about to 
begin their own 
Friday night ritual. 


Somewhere in the 
piney woods of East 
Texas between 9 P.M. 
Friday and 1 A.M. 
Saturday two to three 
nights a month, a 
stalwart group of women gather 
to “crop.” Scrapbooking — or 
“cropping” (which refers to crop- 
ping photographs) as it is usually 
called —came to this part of the 
country in the winter of 1994. 
Although scrapbooking is by no 
means a Mormon phenomenon, 
the idea for making elaborate 
scrapbooks came from Mormon 
communities in Utah and 


California and spread from west 
to east. Cropping has caught the 
imagination of women in a way 
not seen since the quilting bees of 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, 
many comparisons can be drawn 
between these two phenomenally 
successful, largely female group 
movements of the past two 
centuries. 


Like their nineteenth counter- 
parts, cropping parties are easily 
seen as female bonding experi- 
ences — with a productive out- 
come (finished scrapbooks for the 
family). Scrapbooking has become 
a major social outlet for women of 
all ages in the twenty-first centu- 
ry. Many refer to the activity as 
“therapeutic.” 


| The quilting 
bee was 
born not 
| only out of 
; necessity 
but to fill a 
1 social need. 
} Pioneer 
women 
learned that 
if they came 
together on 
a regular 
basis and 
worked 
together on 
quilts need- 
ed for cold 
winter protection or special occa- 
sions like births or weddings, 
they could accomplish the task 
quickly and socialize at the same 
time. These nineteenth century 
women lived and worked in 
sometimes harsh and isolating 
conditions, frequently not seeing 
another adult female for months 
at a time. Coming together for 


quilting bees provided an oppor- 
tunity /excuse (justifiable to the 
“menfolk”) for them to converse, 
commiserate, console, and just 
chat with each other periodically 
in a kind of mutual aid society. 
The quilts created in these 
settings were valued both by 

the community and by the indi- 
viduals for whom the quilts 
were made. 


Today’s scrapbook creations are 
nothing like your grandmother’s 
scrapbooks. As in quilting, the 
availability of new materials to 
decorate scrapbook pages adds 
beauty and interest to the pictures 
and mementos and preserves 
them for generations. Specialty 
scrapbook stores akin to specialty 
fabric shops for quilters have 
emerged that have a vast array of 
stickers, stamps, die-cuts, borders, 
and patterned papers, making 
construction of impressive photo 
albums easy, fast, and fun. Many 
modern advances have stream- 
lined both quilt and scrapbook 
making in ways not dreamed pos- 
sible in our grandmother’s day. 


Women come together to crop in 
most large towns and cities in the 
United States. When these crops 
are held in retail scrapbook stores, 
the stores charge a small fee and 
offer pizza and pop [soda to you 
easterners]; in homes, women 
often bring finger food and the 
hostess provides the pop. Often 
women form small groups that 
regularly get together in a mem- 
ber’s home to share supplies, 
ideas, and stories. 


To better understand cropping, let 
us focus on one such group made 
up mostly of LDS women ina 
small East Texas town that the 
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author was a member of for about 
two years before she moved away. 
The members ranged in age from 
twenty to seventy and are proba- 
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dice against their religion and to 
be considered non-Christians. 
Often “Christian” teens are for- 
bidden to date their LDS class- 
mates, and younger 
children are not 

| allowed to play at 
Mormon homes. LDS 
high school athletes 
are sometimes pre- 
cluded from joining 
the organizations on 
| their campuses for 

| “Christian” athletes. 
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bly meeting to this very day. 


Many of the original members of 
the group had moved to East 
Texas because their husbands had 
taken jobs there. Petrochemical 
companies looking for chemists 
and engineers regularly recruit 
from BYU. Most of these trans- 
plants were from Utah, California, 
and Montana and were not com- 
fortable with the small town 
Southern atmosphere of East 
Texas. They did, however, want to 
get to know the women who had 
been born and raised in 

East Texas, an area they now 
called home. 


It was particularly troubling for 
these transplants to face the preju- 
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»| Intolerance and preju- 
-| dice in the adult com- 
munity is not uncom- 

1 mon, and members of 
“| the cropping group 

| face that prejudice in 
their daily lives. Many 
of these women were 
descended from early 
Mormon saints who 
faced severe persecu- 
tion in the 1840s and 
had been forced out of 
Missouri and Illinois 
at gunpoint. These twenty-first 
century pioneer women were 
unfamiliar with Bible Belt church- 
es, whose prejudice against them 
was similar to what their ances- 
tors had endured. 


Conversely, the local Mormon 
women were largely converts to 
the Church who had grown up in 
East Texas. They were anxious to 
get to know these transplanted 
Utah women better. Interest ran 
high in this new scrapbooking 
craze as an opportunity / excuse to 
come together and get to know 
each other better. 


These East Texas women were 
seeking some kind of connection 
or camaraderie by coming 


together to crop —just as their 
pioneer foremothers did. The 
scrapbooking group provided this 
connection. They came together 
around large tables with every 
imaginable kind of scrapbooking 
supply to socialize and buoy each 
other up from the hostile world 
that surrounds them. Moreover, 
even their sometimes hostile com- 
munity can appreciate their scrap- 
books as works of art. 


The crop was introduced to the 
East Texas women in the winter 
of 1994. A representative from a 
scrapbooking company came 
from Dallas to demonstrate this 
craft phenomenon that was 
sweeping the country. The group 
that gathered to hear about this 
new hobby had heard about crop- 
ping from relatives and friends. 
That first meeting was a kind of 
“Tupperware” party with scrap- 
book supplies. Women came as 
far away as Dallas, a distance of 
about 125 miles, to see what the 
scrapbooking rep brought. 


After that initial gathering, the 
rep came from Dallas every few 
weeks to demonstrate and deliver 
more products. Women brought 
their friends, and the crop group 
began to grow. Eventually, the rep 
stopped coming and just mailed 
supplies to those who ordered 
them. As the group grew in num- 
ber, the meetings began to include 
a wider array of women, includ- 
ing non-members, and the age 
range of the women ex- 

panded. The group soon attract- 
ed members who worked during 
the day, and the time of the group 
meeting changed from mid week- 
day mornings to the more tradi- 
tional Friday night (when 


continued on page 26 
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husbands could tend the children) 
but stayed in members’ homes. 
Sometimes the crops were rather 
crowded and necessitated the bor- 
rowing of tables. 


The East Texas croppers create 
scrapbooks primarily for their 
families. Some make scrapbooks 
for other relatives, including 
grandparents, parents, and 
extended family members. Other 
younger members come in occa- 
sionally to scrapbook for social 
organizations like pep squads, 
girl scouts, cub scouts, and bands. 
Professional women sometimes 
prepare scrapbooks for their busi- 
nesses and come to the group for 
advice. On a typical evening of 
cropping, some of the younger 
women (in their 20s and 30s) will 
work on “memory books” of their 
young children; older women (in 
their 50s and 60s) will put to- 
gether “heritage albums”; while 
others might organize their pic- 
tures to get ready to make lay- 
outs. Some of the croppers are 
experienced, with four to five 
years of cropping either individu- 
ally or in a group; others are first 
timers who have come to learn 
how to crop— what photographs 
to keep, which ones to discard, 
and what looks good on a page. 
Still others have come just for the 
companionship and conversation. 


Some time in every crop is spent 
in helping novices with the task 
of identifying old photos and 
labeling them so that the ink on 
the back of the picture does not 
penetrate through to the front, 
thus ruining frequently irreplace- 
able photos. Frequent discussions 
center on the techniques used to 
obtain family history from older 
members of a cropper’s family — 


what questions to ask, what kind 
of tape recorder to use to get the 
clearest tapes, and how to pre- 
serve memorabilia intended to 
be “passed down” after the older 
relative dies. During this portion 
of the crops, many interesting, 
heartwarming, and sometimes 
“risqué” stories about family 
members emerge. At these times, 
the group can help each other 
put meaning to some old family 
traditions. 


A kind of nostalgic discussion 
about “those days” frequently 
becomes a sharing of members’ 
conversion experiences. Some- 
times the stories are quite moving 
because some conversions meant 
splits with the convert’s fami- 
lies—some for a short time, others 
permanently. The pictures of their 
families were particularly impor- 
tant for these women. The irony 
of a religion that puts so much 
emphasis on families being the 
reason for splits in some of their 
families was not lost on these 
women. The usual closure on this 
topic involved a resolve to do 
what they could to endure the 
intolerance of their families and 
“be there” when their families, 
one day, understood the reasons 
for their conversion. The scrap- 
books had actually been a link to 
some of these women’s families 
when their family members came 
to appreciate the emphasis on 
family values and enjoy the scrap- 
books that members of the group 
had prepared for them. 


The crop serves many purposes 
just as the quilting bees of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries did. Around the quilting 
frame, our great grandmothers all 
brought unique stories every time 


they got together, often involving 
amazing stories of heroism from 
their own hostile environments. 
The stories were different each 
time they came together and 
stitched their creations. Each time 
the East Texas croppers meet, 
their stories and interactions are 
also different as they cut and 
paste their layouts to create their 
scrapbooks. Crops, like quilting 
bees, allow the members of the 
group the opportunity to discuss 
mutual concerns and gain per- 
spective on their lives. 


This East Texas scrapbooking 
group provides a fertile field to 
observe women doing the work 
of preserving the past. Beyond the 
intricate designs of the old quilts 
and the stunning pages of the 
memory albums they treasured lie 
the values, strivings, joys, and 
disappointments of the individual 
women who came together to 
construct them. In today’s 
modern crops, the quilting bees 

of the past come alive again. 


Trish is a wife, mom, grandmother, 
and clinical social worker who 
specializes in treating clients with 
complicated trauma. She also teaches 
graduate social work courses at the 
University of Houston, where she is 
the Curriculum Coordinator for a 
Title IV-E student stipend program. 
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Kathryn Loosli Pritchett 


I like to sew on Sundays, ignoring 
an old Puritan warning that every 
stitch sewn on the Sabbath will 
have to be ripped out with your 
nose. But rather than rushing to 
complete a project by using my 
sewing machine, I slowly sew 
with a handheld needle and 
thread. Sometimes you have to do 
things the hard way in order to 
enjoy taking it easy. 


Take quilting for example. The 
small pieces of fabric that are 
sewn together to make the top of 
a quilt are almost always assem- 
bled with a sewing machine. But | 
prefer to do the quilting — sewing 
the quilt top, batting, and back 
together — by hand. 


I could use a sewing machine to 
quilt, but when I machine quilt, 
I'm always ina hurry. My pulse 
gathers speed as the needle flies 
faster and faster through the lay- 
ers of fabric and batting. My 
body pitches and rolls as I handle 
the unwieldy mass of fabric and 
batting to make uniform, anony- 
mous machine stitches in the 
quilt. Before long, I’m shaking 
like a drunken race walker head- 
ing for a distant finish line. 


Hand sewing, on the other hand, 
is a recipe for relaxation. Nestled 
into a comfy chair, I gather a bast- 
ed quilt onto my lap and quietly 
thread the needle, slip on a soft 
leather thimble, and begin con- 
necting one layer of glorious 
patchwork to another. My breath- 
ing slows down as | find a quilt- 
ing rhythm. I daydream as frag- 
ments of my past and future col- 
lide in a kaleidoscope of pattern 
and color. 
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Sabbath Stitches 


My friend Jana machine pieces 
award-winning art quilts but 
always does the quilting by hand. 
She says hand quilting connects 
her with the history of women 
and needlework. She also says it 
forces her to slow down and 
enjoy the task at hand. She com- 
pares it to cleaning up the leaves 
in your yard. Sometimes you have 
to quickly dispose of them with a 
noisy leaf blower. “But if you can 
spare the time,” she says, “how 
much more pleasant it is to slowly 
make your way around the gar- 
den with a rake, listening to the 
leaves crackle while you gather 
them into a pile.” 


My walking buddy Nedra likens 
hand quilting to canning fruit — 
something she does at the end of 
each summer when her tomato 
harvest is almost over. She could 
purchase canned tomatoes as 
cheaply and for much less effort 
than canning them herself, but 
she finds that working in her 
steam-filled kitchen, chopping 
and preserving the last of the 
summer’s tomato crop, is worth 
the time and effort. “There’s 
something so satisfying about 
looking at the rows of glistening 
red jars lined up on my kitchen 
counter,” she tells me, “something 
I can’t get from unloading canned 
tomatoes from the grocery bags.” 


Catherine Comyns, a nurse and 
quilting instructor, once told me 
that she prefers hand quilting 
over machine because it’s both 
more portable and pleasurable — 
she can take it to the hospital and 
relieve some of her stress. 
“There’s something very intimate 
about hand quilting,” she 
explains. “I love the process as 
much or more than the product.” 


A quilt can be quilted by a sewing 
machine in a few hours, whereas 
it can take me months to finish a 
quilt by hand. I’ve done both. If I 
need to finish a quilt quickly for a 
baby shower or Christmas gift, 
I'm likely to quilt with a machine. 
But not on Sunday. 


Because on the seventh day, I rest. 
For some, “rest” means taking a 
scrub brush and a chamois to a 
dusty car instead of driving 
through a car wash. For others, 
it’s kneading dough into a plump 
loaf of bread rather than dropping 
by a bakery. For me, it’s drawing 
a needle through several layers of 
beautiful fabric, by hand. 


Kathryn Loosli Pritchett lives in 
Piedmont, California, where she 
writes about interior and garden 
design. She is a member of the 
Oakland 1st Ward and comes from a 
long line of needlework artists. She 
wishes she had more time to play 
with the boxes and boxes of quilting 
fabric she's acquired over the years. 
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Ann Stone: Our Friend and Sister 


Exponent is sad to note the passing 
of one of her own — valued poetry 
editor, wonderful retreat keynote 
speaker, and dear friend. 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 


Ann Gardner Stone has been my 
friend and mentor for over twen- 
ty years. She radiated vigor, ener- 
gy, intelligence, wit, creativity, 
wisdom, and rock-solid commit- 
ment to the Gospel and to good 
common sense. She led by exam- 
ple from a core of conviction 
without apology or shrillness. She 
listened to my woes for more 
years than I care to count, never 
judging, always supportive, 
always offering consolation 
and sage counsel. 


When I moved from Illinois to 
Boston in 1993, I was sur- 
prised and delighted to see 
Ann’s name and poem 
“Sisters” hanging on the wall 
of the Belmont Ward Relief 
Society Room. She’s always 
kept a good eye on me. When 
our family moved back to 
Illinois in 1998, we chose a 
home just five blocks from 
Ann’s. That made our seven 
years of early morning dog 
walking a breeze. 


Ann loved her husband Dan, 
who passed away in 1985, her 
sons Geoff and Philip, their 
wives Erin and Jenny, her 
grandchildren Elizabeth and 
Daniel, and all of her friends 
around the globe who count her 
as “theirs.” She loved books, 
dogs, architecture, salsa & chips, 
movies, poetry, chickens, words, 
the Cubs, Diet Coke. She just 
loved. As one of the primary 
movers and shakers in the annual 


Midwest Pilgrims gatherings, 
Ann knew just the right recipe for 
goosing group conversations and 
taming them before things got too 
out of hand. At one Midwest 
Pilgrims’ gathering, we had to 
come up with bumper sticker slo- 
gans to capture our lives. Ann 
came up with “Facilitate Chaos.” 


As the breast cancer she first 
battled in her years as a young 
mother flared up again a few 
years ago, Ann had the remark- 
able restraint not to participate in 
the lesson on breathing fire many 
of us Midwest Pilgrims tried. She 
knew she was hot stuff without 


having to run the risk of aggra- 
vating her lungs, where her recur- 
rence lodged. After a downturn 
around Thanksgiving 2005, Ann 
had been soldiering on until the 
brutality of the cancer took her 
life on 20 February 2006. She 
passed away peacefully, sur- 
rounded by loved ones. 


Recently (before baby Daniel’s 
birth in January) Ann wrote her 
own autobiography in about five 
minutes: 


Born in McNary, Arizona, to older 
parents, the youngest of four by lots 
of years. Grew up in a small ranch- 
ing community. Went to college and 
got a degree in English. Taught col- 
lege, went to grad school. Left 
Arizona for the East Coast. Married 
and moved to Chicago. Had two chil- 
dren — two beautiful boys. Got breast 
cancer at age 35, recurrence 1 1/2 
years later. A year after that, my hus- 
band died suddenly. Raised the boys 
on my own. Started my own busi- 


ness. Had another cancer recurrence 
twenty years after the first. Am cop- 
ing, coping, coping. Love friends, 
family, poetry, reading, tennis, and 
Mexican food. Plus Paul Newman 
movies —and Paul Newman. Have a 
beautiful granddaughter who is the 
joy of my life and who loves her 
grandma best of all. 
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aelioe Night Church Dance 


Snowfla e, ‘Arizona 


The cowboys press against the wall, 
Slim-hipped, mute. 

Their silver belt buckles glint 

In the dimmed social hall. 

They wear tight shirts with pearl snaps. 
Tobacco pouch strings 

Hang from their pockets. 

The parents sit on folding chairs, 
Voices rising counter 

To the music, eyes turned 

Toward the dance floor. 

When one comes to take you, 

He lays a calloused hand 

In the small of your back. 

You begin the two-step 

Round and round the floor, 

Heels finding the beat of “your cheatin’ heart.” 
He leads with his hips, 

Leaning into you until you feel 

His belt buckle, smell his liquor- 
Scented breath. 

You rest your head against his shoulder 
Avoiding the brim of his hat. 

At fifteen, too young 

To know the peril. 


Love Making 


My hair is dropping like 

Needles from a dying Christmas tree. 
Clumps on my pillow every morning 

In the sink enough to clog a sewer pipe. 
Remove my gay designer scarf and the hair 
Follows. 

Strands hang from the collar of my coat, 
Worse than a shedding dog. 


I watch the wastebaskets fill like 
The sorcerer’s buckets 

Carried out the door by a brigade 
Of dancing combs. 


Soon I am brushing furiously 

To finish what the drugs began. 
But a few stubborn strands resist. 
Such defiant tufts. 


While I hold the mirror 

He lathers my head with sweet-smelling soap 
And shaves it clean 

To kiss when he’s through. 
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Period 


Mother, a keeper 
of secrets, has warned 
me with a booklet. 


When my period arrives 

I take the news to a quilting bee, 

to six women hunched over a frame, 
my mother stitching scallops 

along a spotless border. 


Sweating, nauseated, 

I whisper in her ear 

and she lays me on the couch, 
drapes a wet cloth 

on my forehead, thimble 

still on her finger. 


Rhetta brings me peppermint tea. 
Margaret eases my knees to my chest 
then rubs the small of my back. 
Josie says she started at eleven 

and stopped at nineteen. 

Leona remembers tearing 

rags to hold the blood. 

Mother tells how she fainted 

the first time it happened to her. 


Together they lift the edges 

of a worn patchwork. 

Double wedding rings billow overhead 
as the women incant their secrets, 
cover and enfold me. 


Ann Gardner Stone 
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tide Together Mormon History 


“QUILTS. 


Quilts & Women of the Mormon 
Migration, Mary Bywater Cross, 
Rutledge Hill Press, Inc., 1996 


Mary Christensen 


I was still struggling to find the 
time to complete a wall hanging 
quilt I was making for my mother 
for Christmas when I came across 
Quilts & Women of the Mormon 
Migration. I quickly found motiva- 
tion and camaraderie from 
Mormon Pioneer women whose 
struggles and time constraints, 
though different from my own, 
inspire me to press forward. 


Mary Bywater Cross’s book is an 
amazing history of Mormon 
women quilters. Not only does 
she describe the quilts — the fabric 
and design —but she also tells the 
stories of the women who stitched 
them. She recognizes each 
womans birth, conversion to the 
Mormon Church, her “quilt 
story,” and her part in the west- 
ward migration. The migration is 
divided into four time periods, 
starting from 1830 and extending 
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through 1900. Each quilt is pic- 
tured in wonderful full color. If 
available, photographs of many of 
the pioneer women and their fam- 
ilies are also displayed. 


Quilters will appreciate Mary Jane 
Parker Butterfield’s Log Cabin 
quilt and her use of Utah-pro- 
duced, home-dyed fabrics. 
Perfectionism, complicated math- 
ematics, and advanced sewing 
prowess are evident in Hannah 
Johnson Huffman Wheaton 
Staley’s Star with Nine Patch. 
And who would want to miss 
seeing Mary Elizabeth Lusk 
Coray’s Grape with Flowers and 
the seven hundred yards of 
thread used to produce twelve- 
stitches-per-inch quilting in her 
beautiful peony quilt. 


Diving into the book provided me 
with countless hours of reading 
about remarkable pioneer 

women, most of them long forgot- 
ten or never before recognized in 
Mormon literature. I was 
constantly amazed to read their 
stories — their struggles, their 
hardships, their perseverance, and 
their daily responsibilities. 

I could not help but wonder 

what many of these quilts had 
been through. The quilts shown in 
the book are in a variety of 
different conditions and seem to 
represent a plethora of skill, 
material, and use. 


Readers might relate to Elizabeth 
Rebecca Ashby’s quilt, Star Top, 
which was never finished because 
of her demanding family and 
church responsibilities. Some 
might find comfort and under- 
standing in stories like that of 
Elizabeth Jones Fox’s Tulip, who 
suffered hard child labor, family 


death, and altered mental status. 
Others will find strength and 
admiration for Sporangia Ellen 
Turnbow’s Log Cabin and her 
story of going west while driving 
a three-ox team and holding her 
baby on her lap. 


Women not interested in quilting 
will still find a rich history of the 
pioneer migration and of the 
Mormon Church from 1830 
through 1900. I was amazed at 
how Mary Bywater Cross’s 
research, though she is not a 
member of the Mormon church, 
showed countless hours of 
research, interview, and study of 
the Mormon religion. I was 
impressed with her belief in the 
pioneer women’s devotion, faith, 
and heroism. 


Quilting can be challenging, hard 
work, and yet a lot of fun. The 
thing I like best about quilting is 
the exactness and perfection that 
it can be completed in. It is one 
thing that can be constant and 
steady when so much in your 
world around you is not. Perhaps 
the Mormon pioneers felt much 
the same way as they crossed the 
plains, carrying, creating, and 
planning quilted treasures. 


Readers and quilters alike should 
be able to find something enrich- 

ing in this book. In the meantime, 
in the time-honored skill of quilt- 
ing... it’s back to work to finish 

my wall hanging! 


Mary Christensen is a full-time mom 
with two great kids living in 
Belmont, MA. She loves watching 
her two children wrap up in their 
own “special quilts.” 
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Faith Quilts of Boston 


Inspired by the aftermath of 
September 11, a multi-faith quilt- 
ing project was started in Boston. 
“T decided to explore different 
faiths through the medium of 
quilts, which seems a positive 
gesture in such a polarized 
world,” says Clara Wainwright, 
the Artistic Director of the project. 
As a result, women froma _ vari- 
ety of religious and inter-faith 
groups have created fifty-seven 
quilts that will hang permanently 
in churches, mosques, temples, 
synagogues, and community cen- 
ters in the Greater Boston area. 


In February 2005, a group of 
interested LDS women met to dis- 
cuss the design of a quilt that 
would represent and explain 


something of our faith to others. 
All members of the group agreed 
that the quilt should be made by 
traditional hand-piecing and 
quilting because those are part of 
our heritage and culture as a 
church. After considering some 
possible techniques, a consensus 
was reached that the group would 
make an impressionistic “ water- 
color” quilt. This technique 
would enhance the use of light as 
a symbol of truth and revelation. 
The First Vision seemed the 
appropriate image to share. 


When we began to make this 
quilt, only one of the group mem- 
bers had ever attempted such a 
technique of design, and she 
moved soon after we began! 


The Friendship Star Quilters continued from page 9 


approximately forty women and a 
few men added loving stitches to 
a blanket for Bonnie to wrap her- 
self in and know she was 
wrapped in the arms of us all. 


The Friendship Star quilters have 
made two more cancer quilts. One 
of them was for Colleen Baird, the 
saintly mother of one daughter 
and eight sons. Surrounded by so 
many boys, Colleen loved femi- 
nine things, and we made her a 
pink and white quilt with sixteen 
appliquéd hearts. She began treat- 
ment for stomach cancer in 
February 2001 and defied the 
odds to live until the following 
January. 


This past August we had the 
honor of finishing a quilt Colleen 
had begun but was too ill to com- 
plete for her third son’s wedding 
present. Our first meeting this 


year was to tie and bind a 
quilt for a child victim of 
the Katrina hurricane dis- 
aster. We could not know 
when we started the 
many ways a quilt group 
could bless the lives of 
others and ourselves. 


The Belmont Friendship 
Star Quilters has become 
a talented and experi- 
enced quilting circle. On 
Thursday mornings, we 
continue to gather for the 
strong friendships as 
much as for the quilting. We lost 
count long ago of how many 
quilts we have completed as we 
have seen each other through our 
own “Sunshine and Shadow.” 


Bonnie Horne (on couch) with quilting friends: 
Diane Kellogg, Cheryl DiVito, Carrel Sheldon, Jo 
Maitland, Jan Braithwaite, and Karen Haglund 


Even though we were unfamiliar 
with the technique, we were 
blessed in our efforts. We felt 
guided as we found fabrics and 
assembled the quilt, since our 
accuracy in sewing the 1,254 
squares came to within a fraction 


_ of an inch! Sisters in our stake 


donated fabric for the outer edge 
of the quilt, so it represents many 
different women. Though there 
are certain imperfections in the 
quilt because of our own limita- 
tions, we were inspired by the 
feelings that we were producing 
something beyond our own capa- 
bilities. We felt that our efforts 


have pleased God and have been 
accepted by Him. (See page 15) 
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Karen works as a speech pathologist 
in Boston and quilts at home in 
Belmont. She is currently devoting 
most of her quilting time to Jack, her 
first grandchild. 
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_Jow us at the Retreat 


Exponent II is excited to announce a new site for this 


year's retreat, which is to be held the weekend of 
September 8-10: the Sargent Center in Hancock, 


New Hampshire, a two-hour drive from Boston. This 
informal camp setting is situated on a beautiful lake, 


making swimming and canoeing great choices for 
the free time periods sandwiched in an otherwise 
busy schedule of provocative workshops. Every 
retreat is designed to be a warm environment for an 


open, honest sharing of participants' life experiences, 


issues, and ideas. 


This year's keynote speaker is Dr. Sharon Swensen, 
assistant chairperson of the Department of Theater 


and Media Arts at BYU. Sharon's areas of researc 
interest include the "new" Mormon cinema, fami 
and gender identity in media, and the subjectivit 
gaming. 


To reserve your place or to receive more informat 
e-mail us at retreat@exponentii.org or call Barbar. 
Taylor at (508) 478-4469. The cost of the retreat is 
$140, which includes all meals, lodging, and a T 
shirt. Reservations are limited to 60 participants, | 
register early. No reservations will be accepted af 
August 15—NO EXCEPTIONS. The Sargent Cen 
is unable to be flexible on our reservation numbe: 
so please plan ahead. 
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Exponent Il is Moving. . . to the Web! 


Like other print publications, Exponent II has decid- 
ed to join the cyber-community. After one more 
paper issue, we will publish three online issues 
annually on our website, www.exponentii.org. 
Throughout the year, there will also be articles of 
interest posted on the website that you won't want 
to miss! 


The good news is that online subscriptions are only 
$10 a year. Those who have recently subscribed or 
renewed will receive a two-year online subscription. 
Subscribers will be notified via email when new 
issues have been posted on the website, as well as 
notice of other online events or articles of interest. 


Exponent II 
PO, Box128 
Arlington MA 
02476-0002 
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ISSUES REMAINING. 


Please encourage your web-savvy friends to join t 
Exponent Online community. Be sure to check ou 

our blog as well at www.exponentblog.blogspot.c: ___ 
for interesting and provocative topics for discussion. _ 


If you have issues remaining on your subscription 
(check the address label above your name and 
address) and are unable to access the Internet to 
extract your issues or wish to receive print copies in 
the future, please call Barbara Taylor at 508-478-4469 
to make arrangements to receive print issues. For 
any other questions or inquiries contact subscrip- 
tions@exponentil.org. 
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